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The Economic Value of 
| Company Clubs 


A survey of available information indi- 
cates that the Company or Employes Club 
_has become a permanent factor in industrial 
and commercial institutions. ‘The object of 
such clubs is to promote social activities and 
to provide a medium through which better 
_ understanding may be had among employes 
- and among those charged with management. 
and oftentimes including stockholders. The | 
extent of the movement’s development, .as 
well as the different kinds of clubs, is set _ 
forth together with the functions which they 
perform, physical equipment, dues, manage- 
ment, membership and other details that will 
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Objects 
realizing and more importance of education in efficient 
t of their business. The Company school has been ly tried out as s 
method of ——s ency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
con’ entirely mem corporation us admit theory 


bership 
A tral office is maintained where information ym ramane and classified 
every phase of industrial education. This is avaliable to" to‘ all corporations, companies, 
r'members of the who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses 
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REAL PROGRESS IS BEING MADE IN 
AMERICANIZING ALIENS 

Perhaps no subject has been more prominently before the 
public since the signing of the Armistice than that of Americani- 
zation of the foreign-born population of the United States. The 
divided loyalty, and in many cases disloyalty, on the part of 
foreign-born residents became pronounced early in the world 
struggle. With the cessation of hostilities there was general rec- 
ognition that aliens must be taught American ideals if the United 
States is to enjoy that solidity of purpose which is essential to 
the welfare of any nation. The problem has been discussed in 
the press, in the public forums, in the industries and in the homes, 
but only recently has there been a development which has given 
concrete results. The discussions have culminated in practically 
universal desire on the part of American citizens to eliminate 
allegiance among alien residents to any other government what- 
soever. Efforts to make American citizens out of our foreign 
population have culminated politically in what is; known as the 
Kenyon Americanization Bill, which has passed the Senate by a 
vote of 36 to 14, and which is now receiving consideration of the 
House of Representatives. This bill requires all residents of 
the United States of sixteen to twenty-one years of age, and all 
aliens between the ages. of sixteen and forty-five, who cannot 
speak, read or write English, to attend school not less than two 
hundred hours each year. The bill will undoubtedly become law 
and will be a helpful influence in making effective the program 
which is gradually being agreed upon, and which it is hoped will 
eliminate. the hyphen in American citizenship. A nation cannot 
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survive and prosper where there is divided allegiance and divided 
ideals, and where the money earned, or at least a considerable 
percentage of it, is sent abroad to support governments which 
do not have the ideals and the purposes of our own government. 
Perhaps the greater measure of actual accomplishment, however, 
should be credited to the industrial institutions which have mem- 
bership in our Association, and some which have not membership 
but have become convinced that the best interest of the indus- 
tries requires the Americanizing of their alien employes. Some 
of the developments’which have been made are set forth in this 
- issue of the BULLETIN and, as the methods which have been em- 
ployed in securing these results become understood, their appli- 
cation can be made in other industries and in other communities. 
When the application of these methods have become general, it 
is only a question of time until our alien population will read, 
speak and write the English language, and through this newly 
‘ acquired knowledge it will be possible for these aliens to gain 
a better understanding of the purposes and ideals of their adopted 
country. That our Association is playing so important a part 
in this movement is a source of gratification to every member. 


A MORE COMPLETE RECOGNITION OF THE 
7 VALUE OF HEALTH 


Recently The National Association of Corporation Schools 
issued a Special Report on the subject of “Hygiene and Sanitation 
for the Worker.” As one of our Class “A” representatives said, 
after carefully reviewing the report, “It is an encyclopedia on 
the subject of health for industrial and commercial workers.” 
The demands for the report on the part of our Class “A” mem- 
ber companies is the best evidence of its value. Requests have 
come from most of the corporations having membership in the 
Association, and thus entitled to the report, for additional copies 
in order that the information may be had by all those in their 
various organizations who are charged with the responsibility 
of keeping the employes of the several companies in a healthy 
state. 

The report is complete. It opens with a historical compen- 
dium of the development of hygiene and sanitation in the indus- 
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tries. The organization of company health supervision, size of 
company medical units, the extent of health supervision in in- 
dustrial and commercial institutions, and the cost of such super- 
vision are fully treated. The factors which are found in sani- 
tation, including washing, dressing, toilet and drinking water 
facilities, are reviewed. Physical examinations are also discussed 


and record blanks which have been compiled and found most 


serviceable are included as forms that may be adopted, saving 
the energy and time of corporations instituting health activities. 
The industrial physician and his functions are also touched upon, 
as is the company dental clinic. 

The second section of the report deals with lunch-rooms for 
employes, and covers the subject fully. The third section con- 
tains a list of well-balanced menus which have been adopted in 
company restaurants, and the fourth section treats the methods 
which have been used in combating fatigue, in developing recre- 
ation activities, and in training for industrial hygiene health 
standards. Neither happiness nor efficiency may be expected from 
an unhealthy worker, and health is something that can be pro- 
moted by hygienic and sanitary conditions, and through educa- 
tional processes. The demands for copies of this report from 
other than Class “A” members make it necessary to again point 
out that the service furnished by our Association is available 
only to its membership. The National Association of Corporation 
Schools differs from a governmental or academic institution in 
that it is not subsidized, and must depend wholly for its financial 
support upon the annual dues received from its members. This 
report and others equally valuable in the Special and Confidential 
series can, however, be secured by any industrial or commercial 
institution by becoming members of the Association. 


ARE WORKERS SHIRKERS, AND IF SO, WHY? 


Rightly or wrongly, the belief persists that the workers in 
the industrial and in the commercial institutions of the United 
States are not giving a full measure of service for the wages 
which they receive. Many officials of such institutions, and 
others who have given thought to the matter, have stated pub- 
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licly, as well as privately, their opinions to this effect. Some 
have estimated the falling off in effort, and consequently in pro- 
duction, to be as great as fifty per cent. From this high figure 
the estimates gradually are reduced to fifteen or twenty per cent. 
One noticeable absence in these opinions, as quoted in the public 
press, has been the lack of definite proof. The statements have 
been merely statements without corroborative evidence. Here and 
there, however, effort has been made to justify these opinions 
or to disprove them. 

Whiting Williams, Director of Personnel of the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, left his desk and 
for seven months worked as a laborer in the steel mills, coal 
mines, and on ore dumps. Speaking recently at a luncheon of 
the Advertising Club of New York, Mr. Williams told of three 
things on the worker’s mind which; he believed, were the primary 
causes of the discontent. 

These, he said, were “the preeminent importance of holding 
a job; the terrible danger of being forced into joblessness; the 
unholy alliance between tiredness and temper, between fatigue 
of body and mind, which gives opportunity for agitators to work 
upon the feelings and sensibilities of the worker, and the almost 
complete ignorance of the average worker as to the plans, pur- 
poses, ideals, and character of his employer. 

“The worker is told little or nothing of these things. As a 
result, he uses his head and makes deductions. He sees prodigal 
waste of materials about the shop, perhaps, and decides: “This 
company cares for nothing but big money. What do my small 
wages matter?’ And he proceeds to ‘soldier’ on the job. The 
longer I worked in the mills the less I did, because of the ‘under- 
ground’ instructions, a tap on the shoulder, with such behests 
as, ‘Lots of time,’ “Take it easy,’ ‘Don’t kill yourself, ‘Twelve 
hours,’ etc. The ignorance of the worker regarding the com- 
pany’s principles and purposes, the result of lack of interest by 
the company in its workers, causes lack of interest on the part 
of the workers, which costs the company money in inefficient 
work. 

“Tt is a mistake to conclude that all workers are radicals. 
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The latter are a small minority, but they have a lead on the 
employer group, chiefly because they have been industriously 
engaged in putting salt on the raw spots among the workers, thus 
taking advantage of idleness, fatigue and soreness.” 

More definite proof will be welcome. If this condition does 


exist, and to the extent claimed, the problem is worthy most - 


careful consideration. It is, however, but another evidence that 
some method which will insure understanding on the part of 
stockholders, management and the workers is the one sure rem- 


edy. Such a plan ultimately must be based upon cooperative 
effort and mutual confidence. 


EDUCATORS AND INDUSTRIAL LEADERS OF 
CHINA RECOGNIZE THE NEED OF AN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


This old world is, indeed, a small sphere when measured by 
the rapidity of developments. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools for several 
months has been considering the necessity for an industrial and 
commercial institute which would serve in the field of personnel 
as the academic universities serve in their field and the technical 
institutions in their field. Those who have been considering the 
subject and guiding the development have felt that they were 
bringing into existence something positively “new under the sun.” 
These pioneers were just a bit shocked to be advised by the 
Associated Press that the educators and industrial leaders of 
China have already planned an industrial university of this type 


to cost five million dollars, to be built in Shanghai, and to be . 


conducted along American lines, with equipment and instruc- 
tors from the United States. Their plans have been devel- 
oped to a point where it is known that the new industrial uni- 
versity will feature a cotton mill which will be incorporated in 
the institution, and which will give employment to the students 
who will be required to perform productive toil as well as school 
work. While the plans of this new Chinese university are not 

complete, it is intimated in the information at hand that other 
_ industries will also install equipment which will enable students 
to qualify themselves for service during their learning period. 
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Undoubtedly other nations generally considered more pro- 


gressive than China will see the necessity of such institutions. 
With the growing recognition of the personnel problem, especially 
the magnitude of this problem in industrial and commercial or- 


ganizations, the need for an institution of this kind to do research 
work, issue reports, develop competent corps of instructors to 


teach those who desire to enter personnel work in irdustrial and 
commercial institutions is becoming more and more apparent. 


UTILIZING THE MOTION PICTURE IN 
AMERICANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Jay C. Hormel, First Vice-President of George A. Hor- 
mel & Company, Class “A” members of our Association, has © 
brought to the attention of the Managing Director the possibilities 

- of moving pictures in Americanization work Considerable in- 
vestigation has been made on the part of the Managing Director’s 
office, but without finding a film or series of films that meet 
the recognized requirements. There has been much thought de- 
voted to this subject on the part of officiais of industrial and 


commercial organizations, and also on the part of governmental 
organizations. The Department of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of the Interior all have attempted 
to solve this problem, but so far without having found a solution. 
The Department of the Interior is again attempting to develop 
films or to have those whose business it is to make films prepare. 
pictures that will answer the requirements. One difficulty has 
been that in attempting to solve this problem a picture that would 
be a panacea has been sought. Probably no panacea will be 
found either in a moving picture or m written messages, or in 
any other form. It is a problem that requires analysis and 
subdivision into its major parts, and must then be treated con- 
structively and exhaustively. Nevertheless, the interest that Mr. 
Hormel is taking is undoubtedly felt by other officials of indus- 
trial and commercial organizations having membership in our 
Association. If those who are interested in this problem will 
write to Mr. Hormel at Austin, Minn., such action would bring . 
together those who are interested, and would enable a more 
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constructive development. Mr. Hormel has written: “I am 
mighty glad to know that the idea has occurred to others, and 
that someone is working on it. I believe that if there is anything 
that the Association can do, they should take action.” Will those 
who are interested in this problem with Mr. Hormel kindly write 
to him, giving such information as they have as to the develop- 
ment of films of this character, in order that the whole movement 
may be consolidated into a more constructive development along 
such lines as may appear most feasible? 


RECOGNIZING THE PUBLIC’S RIGHTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


In announcing administrative changes in the International 
Harvester Company, President Harold F. McCormick states 
among most important of these changes has been the election of 
Judge Philip S. Post as a vice-president, and the assignment to 
him as his duties the general supervision of the company’s rela- 
tions with the public. The announcement continues: 


“These public relations are so constantly increasing in im- 
portance and variety and have such a direct bearing upon the 
good name of the company and the general good-will of the 
business, that the directors felt it desirable to have as a member 
of the executive council an officer giving special attention to all 
our policies and actions from the viewpoint of their effect upon 
public opinion and the public welfare. 

Further, it is hoped through the establishment of this de- 
partment of public relations to coordinate all the various depart- 
ments of the business which come specially into contact with the 
public at large—such as the agricultural extension department, 
the advertising department and the publicity department—and 
through closer cooperation increase their effectiveness and value 
to the company.” 


This action on the part of this great industrial corporation 
is another manifestation or recognition of the rights of the public 
in regard to the conduct of industry. Changes in industrial and 
commercial life have been rapid, especially since the upheaval 
caused by the world war. New alignments have taken place and 
must be recognized as permanent features in the future conduct 
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of business. The separation of management from ownership, 
especially in the larger industrial and commercial institutions, has 
been recognized. The larger rights of labor have also been 
recognized, and the responsibilities which must accompany the 
new authority are being pressed home upon the workers in such 
a way as to clarify much of the dissension and strife which has 
existed due to the rapid changes in the relations of capital, man- 
agement, the workers and the public. The elimination of waste, 
due to strife, is the next great problem which must be solved 
before a full measure of success can reward business develop- 
ment. The action of the International Harvester Company in 
assigning a vice-president whose whole duties will be to study 
relations of the company with the public is a recognition of a 
condition which must within a relatively brief period become 
universal. 


Submarine Boat Corporation Has a “Safety Honor Roll” 


The Submarine Boat Corporation publishes a “Safety Honor 
Roll.” Men who save human lives in industry are, after all, 
entitled to credit equal to men who save human lives in warfare, 
or even those who sacrifice their lives for their fellowmen. 


Washburn-Crosby Company Establishes Company 
Restaurants 


The Washburn-Crosby Company is among those progressive 
industrial institutions which have established restaurants for the 
benefit of their employes. 


Hormel Employes Imbued with the Spirit of Increased 
Production 


Employes of George A. Hormel & Company have a club 
through which most of the personnel activities of the company 
are conducted. The house organ of this company contains the 
following optimistic note: “Every department is working at top 
speed and every employe seems imbued with the spirit of in- 
creased production. Radicalism in every form seems conspicu- 
ous by its absence throughout our entire force. Every employe 
is willing to do his share and a little bit more to insure the in- 
creased production necessary in every industry if we are to over- 
come the high cost of living.” . 
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WESTINGHOUSE AMERICANIZATION CLASSES 
ARE POPULAR 


Although the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company Has 
Conducted Its Americanization Efforts for but a Brief Period, 
This Company Has Undoubtedly Inaugurated One of the Most 
Modern and Complete Plans for Training Its Alien Workers— 
Full Details of the Plan are Contained in the Article Which 
follows: 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
has recently inaugurated a plan for the Americanization of for- 
eign born employes which is one of the most comprehensive and 
practical yet inaugurated by an industrial concern in this part 
of the country, says the Westinghouse Electric News. Although 
in operation only a few weeks, there are at the present time 
approximately one hundred enrolled in seven classes, each of 
which meets for the study of English twice a week. 

A committee known as the Americanization Committee has 
been formulated in connection with the Employment Service 
Department. This committee is composed of fifteen men, all of 
whom are of foreign birth, and naturalized American citizens, 
located in various sections throughout the works. These com- 
mittee men have the specific function of locating foreign speak- 
ing employes in their various sections and interesting them in 
learning the English language and becoming American citizens. 
T. Kwarda, of the Employment Service Department, is chairman 
of the committee. Any foreign speaking employe of the com- 
pany may make application to enter a class in English and 
Americanization through the member of the committee located 
in his section or by communication with Mr. Kwarda in the 
Employment Service Department. Frequent meetings are held 
at the call of the chairman to discuss questions relating to the 
foreign speaking employes and methods of securing their inter- 
est and attendance at classes. 

The classes in English are held at various places through- 
out the works. At present they are located in the Employment 
Department, Section K-90, Section W-5, Section P-7, Section E, 
Section AB-23. Six class sessions are held per week in the Em- 
ployment Service Department and four per week in Section G 
and two per week in the other sections mentioned. Every em- 
ploye enrolled in classroom work attends in some one place twice 
a week, either Monday and Thursday or Tuesday and Friday 
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from 4.30 to 5 o’clock. The locations referred to have been 
chosen because they adapt themselves very well both to oP 
ment and convenience of location. 

Under the system, as being operated, the Educational De- 
partment is responsible for the furnishing of instructors and 
the development of the course of study. The instructors who 
are carrying on the work at the present time are for the most 
part graduate students who are at the present time working in 
the shops. These instructors meet once a week in.the Educa- 
tional Department to discuss problems relating to instruction 
and the development of the course of study. It has been found 
that the foreign born employes are particularly interested in 
learning along two different lines, namely: 

First—History and organization of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 

‘Second—Information in regard to the Government of the 
United States. 

In accordance with these interests a series of forty lessons 
has been outlined relating to the former topic, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Beginning and Growth of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

The Safety of Employes. 

The Comfort of Employes (Drinking Water, Lunch Rooms, 
etc.). 

The Works Magazine for the Employes (The Westinghouse 
News). 

Opportunities for Education Open to Employes (Casino 
Technical Night School, the Trades Apprentice Course, West- 
inghouse Club). 

The Systems of Payment. 

The Employes’ Rewards for Work and Study such as Trans- 

‘fers, Promotions, etc. 

The Employes’ Relief Department. 

Service Pensions and Veterans’ Association. 

Savings Fund for Employes. 

These things, as is very natural, have been found to be of 
great interest and, while forming the material for proper in- 
struction in the English language, they also furnish the members 
of the classes a fund of very useful information. 

The second fundamental interest of the foreign born em- 
ploye, as mentioned before, is knowledge of the American Gov- 
ernment, This information must,of necessity be given to every 
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foreigner before he can become an American citizen. Those 


foreigners who have declared their intention of becoming Ameri- 


can citizens are always vitally concerned with this instruction, 
and for this reason a part of the course of instruction, as de- 
veloped by the Educational Department, relates specifically to 
the question of naturalization. Two years must elapse between 
the time a foreigner makes declaration of intention to become 
a citizen and the time at which he is eligible to citizen papers. 
During this time he has an opportunity to secure the informa- 
tion necessary to pass the examination of the naturalization offi- 
cer of the court by attending the Americanization class. Impor- 
tant events and interesting characters in history are emphasized. 
Among the former are such as the discovery of America, the 
declaration of independence, the Revolutionary war, the Spanish- 
American war, fought for the freedom of Cuba, and the indus- 
trial development throughout American history. Among the 
personalities studied are Columbus, Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and present. United States officials, such as the President, 
popular members of Congress and the Senators and representa- 
tives from the state and community. 

There has recently been posted throughout the works a 
poster giving the names of the representatives of the Ameri- 
canization Committee and their locations, and a picture of the 
foreign born employes attending these classes and their instruc- 
tors. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company Creates a 
Personnel Division 


“Tom” Feeney has been: promoted by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company to the position of assistant to 
the president and in charge of personnel. Gradually the large 
industrial organizations are seeing the need for placing their 
personnel activities under an executive who will devote his 
entire attention to such activities. 


The Joseph Horne Company Finds Camp Life Popular 


The Joseph Horne Department Store of Pittsburgh con- 
ducts a camp during the summer season, where the employes of 
that store can spend their summer vacation. The camp was lib- 
erally patronized during the past summer. Over 16,000 meals 
were served during the season and 175 junior. employes were 
entertained for a week each. The camp remains open for ten 
weeks. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “B” 
Mr. George O. Holmes, The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 1421 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Class “C” 

Albert Sobey, Industrial Fellowship League, Flint, Mich. 

Miss Florence B. Gelli, Rosenberg Brothers & Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. : 

Fred L. Devereux, Northwestern Group, Bell Telephone 
System, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Charles W. Lytle, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Clarence E. Hedden, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The General Electric Company is building a new works res- 
taurant at its Fort Wayne, Ind., plant. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company maintains a 
dental clinic for the benefit of its employes. 


Montgomery Ward and ‘Company have extended the bene- 
fits of their dental clinic to the wives and ee of their em- 
ployes. 


During the national Thrift “Week the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company conducted an intensive thrift campaign among 
its employes, with the slogan “Every Goodyearite a Home Own- 
er.” Results of the campaign were that a large number of em- 
ployes have undertaken to save a portion of their wage. 


D. H. Woodward has become Educational Director for the 
Bridgeport Brass Company. This company is instituting an 
educational department. 


Approximately 780 employes of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company have subscribed for 3,250 shares of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock. Previous 
purchases on the part of employes amounted to 2,291 shares. 
The present subscriptions indicate that employes feel kindly 
toward a plan which enables them to become stockholders in the 
parent organization. 
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AMERICANIZATION DEVELOPMENTS ARE GET- 
TING SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The General Electric Company Has Inaugurated a Plan at Its 
Schenectady Plant, Which Will Be Coordinated With American- 
ization Work at the Company’s Other Plants as Rapidly as Prac- 
ticable—A Description of the Plan of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany and the Results Which Have Been Attained—Also a Descrip- 

tion of the Americanization Plan of the Board of Education of 

the City of Akron, Ohio, and How Cooperation Has Been Given 
to the Industries of That City and Results Which Have Been 

Attained. 


Americanization Plan of the General Electric Company 

Brewster S. Beach tells of an interesting Americanization 
plan inaugurated in the Schenectady plant of the General Elec- 
tric Company, which has been designed to furnish the company’s 
foreign employes with a full knowledge of the English language 
and the highest standards of American thought and life. 

“The campaign was inaugurated by a rather pronounced ex- 
periment. Word was passed around one day that all men unable 
to speak English were invited to a supper in the works restau- 
rant which, among other things, was to be enlivened by a patri- 
otic musical program. More than 500 workers assembled at the 
close of the day’s work. Keen anticipation was manifest on 
every side. 

“According to the management, fifty per cent of those at 
the meeting were Italian, forty per cent Polish and the remainder 
of other nationalities. None could speak English. 

“After supper and a program of patriotic music by the com- 
pany’s band had been furnished, G. E. Emmons, Vice-President 
and General Manager, opened the meeting by reading a brief ad- 
dress in English. His statement had previously been translated 
into both Polish and Italian and was immediately afterward read 
in the native tongues of the audience by a Polish priest of the 
city and a prominent Italian minister. Mr. Emmons’ statement 
to the workers in which he summed up the objects of the plan 
is interesting as indicative of the attitude of large employers of 
labor toward their foreign employes and the broad viewpoint 
taken in setting forth the mutual advantages accruing to both 
the company and its men by a successful Americanization plan. 

“‘*We have invited you here tonight,’ he said, ‘to tell you 
about a new Americanization plan. We represent many nation- 
alities and races. Tonight I welcome you as Americans and 
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hope that all of you who have not made this countty the land 
of your adoption are thinking of doing so. The company is glad 
to have you as its guests at this Americanization supper, and 
hopes that many of you will be interested in the work to be | 
undertaken, which will not only teach you something of our 
language, but also teach you our American standards of thought 
and life. We have much to learn from the nations you repre- 
sent. You are well able to teach us many things. We wish, 
however, to teach you the language in which all our shop work 
is done. Several reasons make it important that you should talk 
English. You will be safer in your work and less liable to acci- 
dent if you understand all safety instructions. You will progress 
faster in your development if you understand better all that is 
said from day to day. You will enjoy more of the shop life if 
you can share what the other men are talking about. — 

“Tf this country is now your home and the home of your 
children, you should know its language, should possess its citi- 
zenship, should obey its laws, and follow the spirit of its insti- 
tutions. 

““*T want you to feel that the company for which you work 
and the executive officers are interested in helping you to be- 
‘come Americans of the best kind, not forgetting the lands in 
which you were born and their languages, but remembering that 
America is now your home and the home of your children. Your 
sons fought in the American armies. Many of them died for 
their country. We honor them for their sacrifice. You may 
honor them also by sharing the citizenship they fought and died 
for. 

“‘T greet you as Americans of the future, if not of the 
present, and appreciate your interest in the meeting.’ 


Outline of the Plan 


“The plan through which the company hopes to reach the 
foreign elements in its employ and which was announced during 
the evening consists in forming departmental English classes, 
graded according to the ability of the students, individual in- 
struction being carried on where necessary. The Americaniza- 
tion plan will also seek to exert a powerful influence on the 
workers looking toward their taking out citizenship papers at 
the earliest opportunity and thus becoming a real part of the 
country which they are adopting as their own. This will be 
emphasized in the classroom work. 

“But the men are not going to be asked to come to school. 
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The school and the teachers will go to the men. They will meet 
on their own ground in their workshops during a stated period 
of the day. No coercion of any kind will be employed. The 
new classes will be voluntary in every sense. 

“An Americanization secretary has been appointed, with a 
centrally located office, who will devote all of his time to the 
work. He will be prepared to assist any of the workers in taking 
out citizenship papers and to supply them with information on 
any subject, from personal hygiene to sending money orders 
through the post office. 

“The success which obviously attended every feature of the 
opening of the activity will probably lead to enlisting the sup- 
port of well-known English-speaking foreigners of the city to 
deliver frequent addresses on Americanization in the native 
language of the workers, as this has proven an effective way of 
reaching and stirring the men. . 

“In fact, any observer could not have failed to notice the 
interest with which these foreigners followed every word of the 
speeches made by their countrymen. How their eyes lighted up 
at every mention of America and how the crowd broke into loud 
cheers when the Italian spokesman in an impassioned speech 
pointed to the American flag at his back. How anxious they 
seemed to try to understand the English which was spoken and 
how one begrimed workman would turn to another and nod 
comprelendingly. 

“As a climax to the meeting, Fred Rindge, Jr., industrial 
service worker, who is assisting the management in getting the 
campaign under way, astonished both the officials of the com- 
pany and the men themselves by actually teaching them to speak 
and understand five sentences of English inside of twenty 
minutes. 

English Quickly Taught 

“Teaching an utter foreigner the difficult English language 
in so short a time sounds so much like a miracle of the olden 
days that for the benefit of the readers of this article a word 
of explanation will not be without a certain interest. 

“Grouping fifty of the men in front of him, Mr. Rindge 
selected five simple words — see, find, awake, look and arise. 
Clearly pronouncing each word, he asked his hearers to repeat 
them after him. See, find, awake, look, arise; see, find, awake, 
look, arise. Continuing this method for perhaps three minutes, 
the instructor suddenly stopped and the onlookers were surprised 
to hear his class say the words alone. 
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“ ‘Now,’ he said, ‘we’ll have our first lesson. A lesson on 
getting up in the morning.’ 
“Here the speaker yawned and stretched his arm. ‘Getting 
up in the morning,’ he repeated. 
“Now all together repeat after me, “I” (pointing to him- 


self), “I”, “I”, “I”. Now “awake”, “awake”. “From sleep”, © 
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“from sleep”, “from sleep”, “from sleep”. Altogether “I awake 
from sleep”, “I awake from sleep”. Supplementing this sen- 
tence with mimic action and encouraging his hearers to do like- 
wise, he rapidly brought them to a point where they repeated. the 
sentence unaided. 

“He next took other sentences. I open my eyes. I look for 
my watch. I see what time it is. 

“Well, within the.twenty-minute limit, officials were sur- 
prised to hear, the majority of the fifty students repeat the whole 
thought: ‘I awake from sleep. I open my eyes. I look for my 
watch. I see what time it is.’ And, what is more, the men 
understood what they were saying. There was no doubt of that. 

“Without attempting to carry the lessons further, Mr. 
Rindge went on to explain how the idea could be easily extended 
to any of a score of subjects touching the everyday life of the 
men. ‘I wash my hands,’ ‘I put on my clothes,’ ‘I go down- 
stairs,’ ‘I eat my breakfast,’ ‘I go to work,’ and so on. 

“*You can readily perceive, he said, ‘how constant repeti- 
tion of these thoughts would in time give the men a working 
knowledge of our tongue.’ 


How the Plan Originated 


“The new Americanization plan had its inception at a recent 
conference of the management and the foremen, and it will be 
vigorously pushed until not a worker in the great plant can say 
he does not understand or cannot speak the English language. 

“*The Americanization of our foreign population,’ says Mr. 
Emmons, ‘is of great importance and is having the special con- 
sideration of all employers of labor. We do not fully under- 
stand our foreign workers. Let us be frank and admit it. On 
the other hand, our foreigners do not understand us. We need 
to know each other better. I believe that the widest publicity 
should be given to a. Americanization plans so that every em- 
ployer can know and understand what every other employer is 
doing in this direction. The question, however, goes beyond 
this. It touches the whole body politic. It is the business of 
every man and woman to know what is being done, for it is one 
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of the most effective ways of staying the spread of Bolshevism. 
Our present program is confined to our works in Schenectady. 
In our other plants Americanization work of some kind has 
already been undertaken.’ 


A Local Committee Formed 


“A local Americanization committee was formed, charged 
with the duty of carrying on the campaign and acting in an ad- 
visory capacity in connection with the specialized activity of the 
Americanization secretary and his staff. This committee con- 
sists of a representative of the management as chairman, the 
manager of the industrial service department, manager of the 
welfare department, the electrical superintendent and the Ameri- 
canization secretary. 

“E. B. Merriam, manager of the company’s industrial serv-_ 
ice department, has compiled some highly interesting statistics 
on the aliens employed in the Schenectady works. 

“Of 18,000 factory employes, not including the office force, 
-engineering departments, etc., 2,100 are aliens. Of this 2,100 
1,000 are Italians and 600 Polish, so that more than seventy-five 
per cent of the aliens are of these two nationalities. The remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent, like the ten per cent who attended the 
Americanization meeting, are of other nationalities. 

“Three hundred and fifty-seven of the 1,000 Italians, the 
records indicate, neither read nor write their own language and 
do not speak, read or write English. Three hundred and sixty- 
two, while reading and writing their own language, have no read- 
ing or writing knowledge of the English language. The re- 
mainder are considered familiar with Italian and English and 
have received various kinds of education, very few, however, ex- 
tending beyond the grammar school period. Of the 600 Polish, 
one hundred and seventy-nine neither read nor write the Polish 
language and they do not speak, read or write English, while 
two hundred and thirty-four are as yet unfamiliar with English 
in the sense of being able to read or write. 

“Asked the relative skill of the Italians and Poles employed 
by the company, Mr. ‘Merriam pointed to a large colored chart, 
which indicated that about ten per cent of the Italian workers 
were skilled laborers, while sixteen per cent of the Poles were 
considered skilled. The Poles lead the Italians by reason of 
their proficiency in pottery work in making electric insulators. 

“The particular concern of the company in its present 
Americanization work is to reach this group of men and women 
of foreign nationality.” 
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The B. F. Goodrich Company Americanization Schools 


By B. N. Rowrer 
Member of Committee on Unskilled Labor and Americanization 


(A glimpse into the Americanization work undertaken by 
Goodrich Department of Education, extending over a period of 
four months, viz., September 8, 1919, to January 1, 1920.) 

The new term of school opened September 8th. Several 
weeks previous to this date special posters were placed through- 
out the entire plant announcing the opening date of the schools, 
also stating the time the classes meet, etc., and invitations were 
also prepared and sent to every foreign employe of the plant. 

Conferences were held with foremen and inspectors in 
groups of from twenty to seventy. These conferences were ad- 
dressed by the city director of Americanization and by B. N. 
Rohrer, plant director of Americanization. In all of these meet- 
ings the Americanization plan of the city of Akron, and espe- 
cially in the Goodrich Company, was clearly explained. 

_ The foremen were told when and where the classes were to 
be held and why it was to the interest of production, as well 
as to the interest of the foreigner himself, that he should learn 
English and also that he, the foreman, was in a position to ad- 
vise his men as no one else could do. 

These meetings proved very beneficial in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. At least twelve meetings of the foremen were held 
at the beginning of the term. . 

In departments where there were a large number of for- 
eigners a worker was selected by the foreman, in cooperation 
with the educational department, to interview every foreign-born 
man in his department and give him an opportunity to enter one 
of the classes if he needed the instruction. About ten days be- 
fore the opening day of the schools every one of these workers 
was supplied with a list of the names of the foreigners in his 
department and interview sheets on which he entered informa- 
tion obtained from them. These sheets were returned to the 
department of education and from them wehad the date on 
which the men promised to enter the classes or the reason for 
not attending. If the men did not enter on the date promised, 
their names were sent back to the worker for another interview. 
After the classes started the workers were furnished with a list 
of newly hired men for his department and with the list of his 
men who were absent from class on that day. These men were 
to be seen before time for the next class, so that they might 
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know we had missed them from class and wanted them back for 
the next recitation. 


City Furnishes Teachers 


A splendid corns of teachers was furnished Goodrich schools 
by the city board of education. They are supervised by the 
principal of instruction, whose duty it is to enroll all new students 
who daily enter the classes, to properly grade them and place 
them where they will be able to do the best work. The princi- 
pal is required to sit in class recitation and mentally note any 
criticism which might be later brought up in the bi-weekly 
conferences. 

The new term opened on September 8, 1919, with an en- 
rolment of 294 students, increasing to 437 by the end of the first 
week. At the end of the month of September 581 had been 
enrolled in the Goodrich Americanization schools. In the cen- 
tral school twenty-two classes had been organized and nineteen 
classes in the departmental schools, located at various parts of 
the plant. It required a teaching force of twenty-seven teachers. 

An enrolment card containing full information is made out 
for each new student: name, age, address, nationality, payroll 
number, length of time in United States, whether citizen or not, 
previous education, whether married or not, and education’ of 
wife or husband, as the case may be. On reverse side of the 
card is a space allotted for the keeping of the record of the daily 
and hourly attendance. 

Each teacher, at the end of the first day of school, handed 


‘to us all enrolment cards belonging to the students of her class. 


From these cards, which we place in numerical order according 
to payroll number, we make a class roll, which is to last one 
month, for the keeping of attendance record. Each teacher is 
asked to daily mark her absentees on this class roll by writing 
the date of absence after each student’s name (the student who 
is present has no mark of any kind after his name). After a 
new student enters the class, his name and payroll number are 
attached to the class roll by the teacher and his enrolment card 
handed into this office. 

After an absence of ten days, a student is dropped from the 
class roll. When he reenters, his name and payroll number are 
again added to the roll. He is marked reenrolled and his card 
placed in the belonging file. Enrolment cards are filed accord- 
ing to classés in the same order as the names appear on the 
class roll. This facilitates the marking every day of the hourly 
attendance of each student belonging to the class. 
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The absentees who have not previously notified their teach- 
ers or this office of the fact that they will be absent from class 
are reported to the foremen; also, personal letters are sent to 
them by the teachers or by this office. , 

As the central school classes are made up of men from all 
departments of the plant, a departmental list, showing the em- 
ployes in each department who are attending school, is kept. The 
absence of each man is transferred from the class roll each day 
to this departmental list so that, at any time, we may be able 
to report to any department as to the number of employes it may 
have in school, how many new men enrolled from their depart- 
ment and how many of the students who are on the attendance 
honor roll are from their department, etc. 

Students“are requested to notify their teachers if they know 
previously that they cannot come to class the next day and to 
send word, if possible, if required to work overtime or if they 
have some other good excuse for not reporting at the regular 
class hour. 


Absence from Class Caused by Overtime Work 


Most absences so far this term have been caused by over- 
time work. One thousand twelve students have enrolled in the 
Goodrich schools since September 8th. Of this number, 474 are 
now belonging, seven say they are going back to the old coun- 
try, twenty-are too old and say that they cannot learn, twenty-six 
are too far advanced, five live too far from the plant, 105 have 
to do other work outside of factory hours in order to support 
large families, twenty-four out on account of sickness, forty- 
one transferred to other schools, 117 who will give no reason 
but do not want to come to school, thirty girls whose classes 
were discontinued and 163 who have left the company. 

Class roll facilities and also supplies are furnished by this 
company and a complete laboratory is being installed so as to 
enable the teachers to properly present and dramatize the lessons. 

Americanization buttons have been given the students, en- 
tertainments are held from time to time to stimulate interest and 
advertise the work of this department throughout the plant. 
These entertainments have been very beneficial to the educa- 
tional work. It gives the students an opportunity to bring their 
families and friends to a meeting where the Americans as well 
as the foreigners become better acquainted with each other. 
These entertainments usually are of a social character with a 
diversified program, refreshments, as a rule, being served. 
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At the end of each month an attendance honor roll is an- 
nounced in school and also published in the factory paper. In 
October twenty-four students were on the honor roll; in Novem- 
ber, eighty-two, and in December, eighty-seven. Twenty-six 
students have had a perfect attendance since ‘the opening of 
school. 

Teachers are required to keep a record of the progress 
made by each student in her class by comparing the written 
work done by one student at the end of two weeks with that 
done by him at the end of two months. A great advance can 
be seen as the result of the direct method of teaching English. 
A beginner who has had some previous schooling in his own 
country can learn rapidly if he comes regularly to class. The 
illiterate is given special instructions and in most cases where 
the student is a regular attendant he will steadily gain in the 
knowledge of the language of America. 

Special effort is put forth by the department of education 
to make these strangers within our gates realize that the Good- 
rich Company wants to help them to understand what is going 
on around them, that they will get along much better in the fac- 
tory and in the community in which they live, if they learn to 
speak, read and write the language of America. 

In every case, attending the free classes has broadened the 
minds of the foreign-born student, for he needs the vision of 
the ideals and opportunities that this country offers ‘and he soon 
expresses a desire to become a citizen of this new land. 

First papers have been applied for by sixty employes and 
forty have been assisted in getting their final papers. 

Naturalization classes are held to coach those who are pre- 
paring for the examination for citizenship. Over thirty men 
are enrolled in the class which is now getting ready for the Feb- 
ruary examination. 

By showing an interest not only in their work, but also in 
the activities of the community, our students are given prefer- 
ence when promotions are available in the department in which 
they are working. They do better work and have a better atti- 
tude toward life and living. The benefits which come to these 
men because of their interest in becoming Americanized are be- 
yond measure. 

Every industrial plant which undertakes this Americaniza- 
tion work gets big returns, not only from the increased efficiency 
of the students themselves, but through the foremen and man- 
agers, who assume a different attitude toward these men. 
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Americanization Plan of the City of Akron, Ohio 


By E. C. VERMILLION 
Director of Americanization 


Speaking before the Americanization section of the Pitts- 
burgh Local Chapter of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools, at a recent meeting of the section held at the plant 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company in Akron, Mr. Ver- 
million gave the following description of the work along the 
lines of Americanizing foreigners, which is being stimulated 
and in which cooperation is given by the board of education of 
that city. 

“Americanization, as we know it in Akron, is a community 
service in which every agency in the city is cooperating, with the 
board of education directing. The board of education created 
a department known as the Americanization and extension de- 
partment. The work of this department consists of selecting, 
training and placing of teachers and the supervising of their 
work and placing them wherever a class is assembled through- 
out the city. All the agencies in the city, including the indus- 

tries, are cooperating, the industry’s part being first to select a 
plant director of Americanization, who is the point of contact 
between the industry and the board of education; to furnish a 
place to hold the school, and provide all the physical equipment ; 
to recruit the students and see that they are properly followed 
up and urge their regular attendance at the classes. When the 
classes are formed our department takes charge of them, fur- 
q nishes the teacher, properly classifies the students, and carries 
i on the educational work. 
| “The plant directors of Americanization of all the industries 
where schools are conducted form an advisory committee for the 
. director of Americanization of the city and hold meetings at 
regular intervals to discuss ways and means for increasing the 
‘interest in the schools. In addition to the plant directors, a man 
is named by the Y. M. C. A. as the point of contact, Y. W. C. A., 
| ‘the community house, and all other agencies and all these per- 
| 


sons so named become members of the advisory committee. In 
addition to these agencies we have advisory committees in each 
of the foreign groups, consisting of twenty-five representative 
men from each group. Each of these committees meet at regu- 
lar intervals with the director of Americanization to discuss ways 
:| and means of creating interest in their respective group. 

q With this cooperative plan we have at the present time over 
| 3,000 men and women attending our classes. In every industry 
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in the city where twenty or more foreign-born can be gotten to- 
gether we have classes for the teaching of English. In the base- 
ments of all the foreign churches in the city, in our school build- 
ings at night, in boarding houses, in homes, and wherever we 
get a minimum of ten students, we supply a teacher and super- 
vise the work. On account of our eight-hour shift here, we hold 
classes in the industries at 1 o’clock in the afternoon for the 
second shift men, 3 o’clock for the first shift men, and classes 
from 7 to 9 in the evening. 


Substantial Results Have Been Attained 


So thoroughly in harmony are all the agencies cooperating 
n this plan that we are having some very substantial results and 
the enthusiasm and interest shown by every agency justifies our 
belief that we are operating a plan that will work not only in 
our city, but in every city where they have a foreign population. 
Some of the results which are being obtained are very mteresting. 
We find in our schools in the classifying of our men that less 
than one and one-half per cent of the men in our schools are 
illiterate in their own language. We find a great many men who 
have had college training, and just a little knowledge of English 
gives them an opportunity to take their place in the community 
where they rightfully belong. Perhaps one of the greatest re- 
sults which has come through this cooperative plan is the changed 
attitude of the American toward the foreign-born in our midst. 
The excellent spirit of the executives of our industries, which 
spirit has been transmitted down the line through the superin- 
tendents and foremen, has given the foremen and inspectors 
who come in daily contact with these men a new viewpoint, and 
the kindly spirit which has been created has brought to the 
foreign-born employe the feeling that his work is being appre- 
ciated, and the whole attitude of the foreigner toward the indus- 
try with which he works has been completely changed. 

Much helpful and enthusiastic work has been done by the 
members of the foreign advisory committees. The Hungarian 
committee, for instance, at one of their recent meetings decided 
to make a house to house canvass of all the Hungarian families 
in the city, urging them to attend these classes and learn the 
English language. Some of the members of the committee whose 
wives do not talk English have asked for home classes where 
five of the business men with their wives might get together and 
learn English, and we have organized several such classes. One 
of the Hungarians, who talks a little English and whose children 
are in the day school, with his children decided at home that 
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they would not talk Hungarian for one month in order that their 
mother might learn English. _ 

Another element that has proven of great value in our co- 
operative plan is the foreign newspapers, of which we have five 
in this city.. The editors of these papers have organized a for- 
' eign editors’ association, it being their policy to devote at least 
two columns a week to English, and they are doing some splen- 
did work along the line of creating a better understanding of 
their own people as to Justify the attitude of Americans toward 
them. 


How the Expense is Borne 


The expense of the Americanization program, of course, is 
paid by the board of education. Our teachers are all paid by 
the hour, our sessions in the afternoon one and one-half hours, 
our evening sessions two hours. The only expense which the 
board of education does not take care of is that of publicity and 
advertising, and for these items the industries asked the depart- 
ment which I represent to submit a budget, which we submitted, 
asking for $7,500 for this year to cover publicity, advertising, 
hand-bills, and a moving picture outfit. This outfit we have pur- 
chased, and from the fund which they provided we are taking 
care of all these items. 

From my experience here, having been connected with 
Akron industry for a number of years, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that this is a work which should be directed by the edu- 
cational forces of the community and those who are interested 
in this problem, whether from an industrial standpoint, Y. M. 
C. A. or any other standpoint. In my judgment they should 
see to it that the leadership is placed where it belongs. The edu- 
cational forces of the community should see to it that they have 
a leadership for this work which is capable of handling it. Then, 
with the forces all working together, the results cannot help but 
be satisfactory. 


Entertaining Their Employers on the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Establishment of the Business 


An evidence of the changed spirit that is coming: into busi- 
ness life is shown by the action of the employes, of Kops Brothers 
of New York. This house recently celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its establishment. Employes took charge of the 
event and appointed committees which arranged for a reception, 
dance and entertainment. Where this spirit exists among the 
employes of any business institution there need be no fear of 
radicalism. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Being an Account of the History and Development of Educational 
Activities on Behalf of the Employes of This Company—Like 
Many Other Institutions, it Was at First Thought that an Inde- 
pendent Agency Could Handle the Educational and Training 
Requirements, but Later it Became Evident, as it Always Does, 
that the Best Interests of the Company Would be Served by 
Conducting Its Own Educational Department. 


When the Insurance Institute of Hartford was organized in 
1908 as an outgrowth of the educational plans of The Travelers 
Club, there were slightly more than 3,600 employes in all of the 
insurance offices in the city of Hartford. It was then thought 
that a central educational organization would best serve the in- 
surance interests of Hartford, and that The Travelers Club could 
well waive its own plans to further the development of an insur- 
- ance institute similar to organizations that for years have been 
the mainstay of insurance companies in England. The Insur- 
ance Institute of Hartford has enabled many of Hartford’s am- 
bitious insurance clerks to acquire a more intimate knowledge of 
the subjects in which they were most interested. 

The Insurance Institute of Hartford is still a large factor 
in the welfare of Hartford’s insurance interests. But since 1908 
The Travelers has not only outgrown one office building, but its 
new tower is not large enough to hold the 3,500 employes which 
now make up its home office family. 

It is because there are now employed by The Travelers in 
its home office and in its supply and printing departments and 
Hartford branch office approximately 4,000 employes, more than 
employed by all insurance companies in Hartford in 1908, that 
it is deemed advisable for the company to develop through The 
Travelers Club and The Travelers Girls’ Club a course of in- 
surance education which will rank in the forefront of educa- 
tional movements. 

Over 1,800 members of The Travelers Home Office family 
recently signed questionaires designed to determine the number 
who were interested in self-improvement; 260 made a direct 
statement that they desired instruction in some branch of the 
company’s activities. 

Instruction by the “Movies” Method 

The educational committees are pleased to announce that 

all: obstacles in the way of using a moving picture machine have 
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been overcome. A Graphoscope is now in the building and, in 
addition to its value as an amusement feature, the educational 
committees will be able to give the club members trips to Yel- 
lowstone Park, Mariposa Grove, the wilds of the Rockies, Alaska, 
and even to the ragged, battle-scarred fields of Europe. The 
Graphoscope will be used in our class work to show the wide 
range of the company’s business activities. Who has not desired 
to know more about the manufacture of woolen and cotton goods 
since the American Woolen Company has entrusted the welfare 
of its 40,000 employes and their families to the beneficent cover- 
age of a Travelers group life insurance policy? Or to know how 
flour is made by the Washburn-Crosby Compauy? Or the rea- 
son why thousands of miners, being guaranteed their compensa- 
tion for bodily injuries by means of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in The Travelers, think they should have more pay? 
Thus our courses of study should offer to the ambitious, 
curious and inquisitive a wide range of subjects. 


SCHEDULE OF SUBJECTS 


Life Insurance 

Accident and Health Insurance 
Liability and Compensation Insurance 
Steam Boiler Insurance 

Burglary Insurance 

Plate Glass Insurance 


These subjects will be treated in two general branches: Life, 
accident and health; and liability, compensation, and lines of in- 
surance of The Travelers Indemnity Company. 

Classes in company history, geography (branch office sys- 
tem). Business English will run concurrent with the general in- 
surance subjects. 

Mr. Louis N. Denniston, Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Travelers Club, and Class “A” representative of 
his company in our Association, is in charge of the educational 
program, and Miss Anna L. Buckley, Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Travelers Girls’ Club, is associated with 
Mr. Denniston in making the program effective. 


Washburn-Crosby Company Increases Sick Benefit Payments 


Because of the increased cost of living; due to high prices, 
sick benefits paid by the Employes Benefit Association of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company have been increased from $12 a week 
for twelve weeks to a payment of $15 a week for twenty weeks. 
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THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF COMPANY 
CLUBS 


This Article Has Been Compiled With a View to Bringing to the 
Attention of Readers of the “Bulletin” the Growth and the Value 
of Company or Employe Clubs as a Factor in Establishing and 
Maintaining Harmonious Relations—There Are Many Forms of 
Clubs and Almost Every Type of Industrial and Commercial Or- 
ganizations Has Recognized Their Value and Have Encouraged 
Their Organization and Development as a Factor in Insuring 
Satisfactory Personnel Relations. 


A recent investigation by the United States’ Bureau of Labor 
into welfare work for employes in industrial establishments in 
this country discloses the fact that one hundred and thirty-seven 
firms, employing approximately 813,904 workers, provide club 
rooms or club houses, ranging all the way from a small, plainly 
furnished room in the plant to large and elaborately furnished 
buildings set. in their own grounds. Of the one hundred and 
thirty-seven firms investigated, one hundred and twenty hold the 
privilege of. membership open to all classes of their employes; 
six provide such facilities for officials, superintendents and fore- 
men only; one company restricts membership to employes en- 
rolled in the company benefit association, and ten failed to report 
as to limitation, 

The following table, published in Bulletin 250 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows the number of establishments 
offering club room or club house facilities for employes by in- 
-sdustries:.. 


EsTABLISHMENTS HAVING 
TIONAL FACILITIES 
Industry ‘ No. of Employes 
Automobiles 24,001 
Foundries and machine shops 
Gas, electric light, and nee 
Iron and steel 
Mining, coal 
Mining, other than coal: 
Railroads, electric 
Railroads, steam 


Textiles 


08,256 
41 205,256 
& 
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Types of Clubs 


The medium through which company club work is carried 
on by the industrial establishments fostering it differs widely. 
The “Y.M.C. A.” 

For example, the railroads, as a rule, have called in the aid 
of the Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Association 
to second their efforts in this direction, and the Federal Bureau 
of Labor is authority for the statement that where large num- 
bers of men are employed the well-built-up organization of the 
Y. M. C. A. probably offers the most effective means for carry- 
ing on this work. 

The largest Y. M. C. A. of a certain great railroad system 
provides for its many members practically all club facilities. 
There is a large and excellently equipped gymnasium, with a 
physical director in charge, a very good library and reading room, 
a restaurant, and a dormitory for over 200 men, sleeping accom- 
modations being furnished to members at a very low rate. Much 
social and educational work is done, many series of concerts and 
social affairs are arranged for throughout the year, and various 
classes and a good orchestra and glee club are maintained. 

Another company, employing over two thousand women, has 
a branch of the Young Women’s Christian Association, with 
about eight hundred members, its employes composing the entire 
membership. Classes in music, domestic science, sewing, paint- 
ing, and dancing are taught at nominal rates of tuition, and there 
is a well-equipped gymnasium, with a woman in charge as physi- 
cal director. The classes meet in the recreation rooms of the 
plant. The membership fee is $1 per year; no fees are charged 
for the gymnasium work. The company bears the greater part 
of the expense, stipulating that the major part of the advantages 
offered shall be open to all girls, whether members or not. A 
summer cottage, under the supervision of the Y. W. C. A. sec- 
retary, is provided, with accommodations for about twenty-five 
girls, and board is furnished at a very moderate rate. 

Several of the smaller railway systems do not provide the 
club houses, but merely contribute to the support of the railroad 
branches of the Y. M. C. A. The membership fees charged for 
these clubs vary from $1.00 to $5.00 per year, according as the 
company contributes much or little toward their support. 


Benefit Associations 
Other large corporations center their purely social activities 
in the company benefit associations. In such cases social diver- 
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sion is usually considered as an adjunct and an inducement to 
association for more serious purposes. The avowed objects of 
such associations, as stated in their constitutions, are generally 
social, educational and beneficial, and, through the lure of recre- 
ation, employes are introduced to such privileges as sick benefit 
funds, group insurance, savings and loan funds, technical and 
commercial training, stock ownership, etc. 

This close coordination of welfare and social activities is 
well illustrated in the organization of the employes’ association 
of a large public service corporation: Membership is divided into 
three classes—active, insurance, and honorary—and is open to 
all employes not less than sixteen years of age who have been in 
the employ of the company at least three months. Honorary 
members need not be employes. Active members are employes 
who are entitled to vote and hold office in the association. In- 
surance members are employes who participate only in the insur- 
ance features of the association. Members employed on an 
hourly basis are entitled to the additional benefit of the sick 
fund. Business meetings are held on the second Tuesday of 
each month. At these meetings reports of committees are heard 
and discussed, financial matters are considered, and the general. 
business of the association conducted. 

The association maintains a clubhouse, located within easy 
walking distance of the company’s main building, the facilities of 
which are available to all members of the association. Each year 
the entertainment committee arranges an amateur theatrical en- 
tertainment, followed by a ball, in addition to which there is the 
annual outing of the association, varied forms of entertainment 
held monthly, the men’s smokers, lectures and the ladies’ nights 
at the club house. 

The library of thé club house is also extensively patronized 
by the employes of the company, and everything has been done 
to make this library as complete as possible. 


The National Electric Light Association 

Somewhat akin to the above is the practice of a number of 
electric light and power companies-—particularly the smaller com- 
panies—of confining their active interest in company recreation 
to promotion of membership in the representative organization 
of the electric light and power industry, namely, the National 
Electric Light Association, the largest technical organization in 
the world. The association has over 14,150 members, including 
all the progressive electric lighting companies in the United 
States and Canada. In many of the companies a local organi- 
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zation, called the company section, has been formed, and all em- 


_ ployes who are members of the National Association are entitled 


to membership. Frequently, also, membership in the local sec- 
tions is open to members of the American Gas Association. 

_ The purpose of the association is twofold—educational and 
social. Meetings are held by these local sections, at which papers 
of interest to the electrical industry are read and discussed; 
speakers of national reputation are often secured to address the 
meetings, and music, dancing and other forms of helpful enter- 
_tainment and recreation are included in the monthly programs. 
Home talent is encouraged and in some instances artists of real 
ability have developed. Each year delegates are sent from the 
section to the national convention. | 

The organization is financed.partly by employes and partly 
by the companies with which they are connected. It is consid- 
ered an excellent form of educational work and furnishes an 
opportunity for social intercourse as well as affording a chance 
for the employe to increase his general knowledge of the elec- 
trical industry through exchange of experiences. : 

The local section of one company includes about four hun- 
dred employes, for whom the company pays half the dues. The 
N. E. L. A. takes an active part in employes’ welfare in many 
ways and through various committees. The group educational 
work is under the jurisdiction of an N.'E. L. A. committee. 


. Once a month there is a general N. E. L. A. meeting. Out-of- 


town speakers and lecturers are secured for these occasions and 
entertainment and refreshments make the gatherings very en- 
joyable affairs. 

Also, under the auspices of the N. E..L. A., Saturday after- 
noon inspection trips are held once a month, except during the 
summer months. These trips include the company’s plants and 
other interesting factoriés and local industrial enterprises. The 
trips are intended to familiarize employes with the magnitude 
and scope of their own organization and also to acquaint them 
with general industrial conditions in the city. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Many establishments not content with providing club room 
facilities for their adult employes encourage wholesome recrea- 
tion for the junior members of the working force—and some- 
times for the children of the community—in many ways. For 
example, boy scout troops and arrangements for housing their 
activities are quite common. 
One company, in addition to a commodious and highly em- 
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bellished club room in the main building, has secured a shack 
beautifully and healthfully situated beside a pond in some nearby 
hills. This camping place has proven most successful, both in 
regard to its location and its adaptability for scout work. The 
shack contains a large open fireplace and has a kitchen attached. 
Trips are made every other week during the winter under guid- 
ance and supervision of scoutmasters, and all kinds of outdoor 
sports are encouraged. 

Other organizations have established clubs for their _ 
and girl workers with the social and educational appeals suitable 
to their age. As a rule, these are, so far as possible, associated 
with outdoor pursuits, particularly gardening, tramping, and 
camping. 

Racial Groups ' 

In some cases circumstances render a division of the club 
life of the company into racial groups advisable; one company 
with many Negro employes has a club, run on the principles of 
the Y. M. C. A., but financed and managed by the company, in 
which club facilities are provided on separate floors of the club 
building for the colored and white employes and their families. 

Another company, employing about 2,400 men, has three 

clubs, one for American employes, one for foreigners, and one 

for the Negro employes. The first club began in a small way, 
but has outgrown two buildings, and now occupies a well- 
equipped club house. The club holds many entertainments and 
excursions and encourages athletics, having good baseball, bas- 
ket ball, and bowling. Club dues are 25 cents per month, 40 
per cent of which goes into the club’s benefit fund. This fund 
is used for special or emergency needs among the members. The 
club also makes it a rule to help the needy at Christmas and 
other times. The foreigners’ club is under the supervision of the 
welfare secretary, and through it the foreign workers have 
gained a better idea of American ideals. The club for Negro 
workers is conducted along the lines of the first club, and a ma- 
jority of the colored employes are members. 


Executive Clubs 

In some cases the club life of the company is confined to 
its executives. As a rule, however, these clubs are rather utili- 
tarian than recreational, the aim being to bring department heads 
together in the interest of debate on company policies, or as a 
convenient method of disposing of the problem of a palatable 
lunch, since by association better luncheon facilities may be 
_ obtained. 
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Club: Rooms and Club Houses 


As has already been said, there is great variety in the size 
ar.’ equipment of the recreation rooms provided. These facili- 
ties range from small and plainly furnished rooms or a section 
of the dining-room set aside for dancing or other recreation to 
large and beautifully furnished rooms with special equipment. 
When, as is usual, quarters for both men and women are pro- 
vided, the men’s rooms are usually less pretentious than the ones 
for women. In some cases they are very simply furnished with 
plain tables and chairs, and in the majority of cases the furnish- 
ings are planned with a view to having them practical and sub- 
stantial rather than ornamental. 

The detached club houses are frequently very handsome, 
architecturally ornamental, and fully and, in a few cases, even 
sumptuously furnished. The club rooms of a certain well-known 
public service company are tastefully decorated with college em- 
blems from all parts of the world, including pictures, banners, 


- pennants, seals and cushions. In the reception room is a large 


case filled with trophies won in competition with the leading col- 
leges and athletic associations of western Pennsylvania. Com- 
fortable chairs and tables are scattered through large, well- 
lighted rooms, among which the most important are: 

The library, which, starting with modest proportions, has 
increased in importance until now it is the most frequented of 
all the rooms. Newspapers from various parts of the country 
are received, so that every member can keep in touch with the 
section from which he comes. College publications, catalogues, 
magazines and other periodicals of interest are kept in the racks. 
A complete file of technical magazines is available, while a lib- 
eral assortment of popular magazines furnishes reading of a 
lighter nature. A large collection of reference and text books 
on various scientific subjects has also been provided. These 
books are in great demand and are much used. Messenger serv- 
ice is maintained to the main library of the city, thereby making 
available the free use of its almost unlimited facilities. 

The lounge is a large room fitted out with comfortable 
lounging chairs and a piano. It is used as a meeting place for 
some of the musical organizations, as an additional reading room, 
for social games, and for general lounging purposes. 

The billiard room is another very popular room. A standard 
billiard table and three pocket billiard tables have been furnished 
and during the evenings are seldom deserted. A small charge is 
made to restrict the use of the tables and help provide for their 
maintenance. 
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The game room is the haunt of the devotees of chess, check- 
ers and card games. Sometimes overflow meetings are held in 
the lounge. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of about four hun- 
dred; nevertheless, it is frequently crowded during lectures, 
musical entertainments, smokers, etc. A high grade stereopticon 
and reflectoscope provides facilities for illustrated lectures. When 
the chairs are removed the auditorium will accommodate about 
fifty couples for dancing. More pretentious affairs are held in 
the gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is sixty-five feet wide by one hundred and 
forty feet long, and is completely equipped with the latest ap- 
paratus for regular class and exhibition work. The floor is laid 
out for basketball and indoor baseball and three removable hand- 
ball courts are provided. A bariked running track, sixteen laps 
to the mile, is laid out on the main floor. A large gallery around 
the entire room provides ample seating capacity for spectators 
when the floor is being used for games or exhibitions. Adjacent 
to the gymnasium is a dressing room, a well-equipped locker 
room provided with, indivdual lockers, and hot and cold showers. 

In addition to its use for athletic purposes the gymnasium 
furnishes an auditorium with a seating capacity of about fifteen 
hundred. It is supplied with a motion picture machine of the 
same type as is used in the best theatres, and popular lectures 
and entertainments are held when there is reason to believe the 
auditorium will not accommodate all wishing to attend. 

Another club house, in the nature of a general recreation 
building, was erected by the company at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars, for the free use of all the people in the town, 
which has a population of about eight thousand and is located in 
a section remote from any large city. The building is a brick 
and stone structure of three stories and contains rest rooms, 
billiard and pool rooms for adults and children, gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, plunge and shower baths, library, and theatre. 
No charge is made for the use of any part of the building, ex- 
cept the theatre, where a ten-cent show is given daily except 
Sunday. The theatre is said to be very popular, the attendance 
being about twenty thousand per month. 

The swimming pool is constructed of white tile, and is 25 
by 75 feet, the depth of the water ranging from four to nine 
feet. The water is filtered, disinfected and warmed. It is 
changed once a week. The plunge is patronized by approxi- 
mately two thousand people per month, the number of the men, 
women, boys and girls being about equal. There are six bowling 
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_ alleys, which are kept well polished and which are equipped with 


automatic pin setters. Some three thousand people use these 
alleys each month and tournaments are carried on throughout 
the winter. The pool and billiard rooms are equipped with seven 
tables, four for adults and three for children, and are used by 
five thousand people per month. In the main rest room of the 
building are to be found card and chess tables and ample room 
for lounging. 

A large railroad system, in addition to its many branches 
of the Y. M. C. A., has a number of club houses maintained by 
various athletic associations which are fostered by the company. 
The company furnishes the buildings and equipment, while the 
running expenses are paid by the members, the dues being 50 
cents and $1 per year. In addition to the usual .games, there 
are basketball and volley ball courts and shooting galleries of an 
improved type. One of these clubs also has an athletic field, ad- 
joining which is a commodious building with lockers and shower 
baths. This company also maintains a club house at the sea- 
shore, accommodating about sixty, under the direction of the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, as a vacation place for the sons of its 
employes. The rates are nominal and the sports of swimming, 
surf bathing and boating are supervised by older men. This 
house is reserved for girls for two weeks in the early part of 
the season and for wives of the employes for one week. This 
same company provides a camp for its common laborers, with a 
recreation hall furnished with reading matter, cards, checkers, 
shuffleboard, a piano and a phonograph. 

Still another large railroad company provides thirteen club 
houses, which are not connected with the Y. M. C. A. These 
clubs are located, for the most part, in out-of-the-way places, and 
the aim of the company is to furnish good food and lodging, a 
chance for baths, and also good, clean amusements to its em- 
ployes. No membership dues are charged and only such rates 
and fees as barely cover the cost of maintenance. 


The Community Club House 
Another distinctive type of club is the “community”, “set- 


tlement”, “neighborhood” or “mission” house which many com- 
panies have adopted as the center of their welfare work. This 
type is found more often where plants have been established in 
outlying sections. A striking example of this sort of club work 
is a community center which developed within a very few years 
from a kindergarten into a large and well-appointed neighbor- 


hood house, with reading rooms and a free public library with 
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books in different languages, and with the kindergarten feature 
still intact. In this club house classes in manual training, sew- 
ing and cooking are conducted, as well as special classes in Eng- 
lish for foreigners. Entertainments are given for the benefit of 
the townspeople from time to time in the gymnasium and dances 
are conducted at regular intervals. The gymnasium is open to 
the public on Saturday nights for general recreational purposes, 
and' amusement and entertainment may be found for every class; 
some bowl, some play basketball, some play games, some use the 
library, while others dance. 

It is said that the attendance on Saturday nights ranges from 
three hundred to six hundred people of all ages, drawn from a 
community of six thousand inhabitants of various nationalities. 
That the company has succeeded in cultivating a taste for clean, 
healthful, and protected amusement is evident from the fact that 
there is not a commercial dance hall in the town. In connection 
with this club house are to be found playgrounds with tennis 
courts, swings, and various out-of-door games, all free to the 
people of the town, with the gymnasium instructor in charge 
during the summer months. 

In this club house, the advantages of which are entirely 
free to all, practically all of the employes and townspeople meet 
on terms of friendship and equality, which is rather remarkable 
since many nationalities are represented. 

In striking contrast to the policy of the company just re- 
ferred to are some of the mining communities in Arizona in 
which the common labor is chiefly Mexican, where companies 
provide very good club houses for their American employes, but 
make no provision for the entertainment of the ordinary labor- 
ers. The club dues in some of these cases are in themselves pro- 
hibitive, being as much as $25 per year. Some mines in other 
sections of the country report that the club houses are open to, 
and are used by, all classes of white employes. 

There are several other cases where the house is, in a meas- 
ure, a settlement house, but nevertheless serves all the purposes 
of a club house, with a rather wider range of activities than the 
ordinary club, since it is not limited to the employes, but is open 
to the families as well, and sometimes to other members of the 
community. 

Country Clubs 

We quote from the Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics regarding country clubs established by compa- 
nies desiring to furnish this form of recreation for their em- 
ployes: 


> 
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“Firms which provide country clubs or camps for their em- 
ployes do so for the purpose of furnishing either a place where 
employes may spend their vacations or where they may go for 
week-ends and holidays or daily for golf, tennis, shooting, swim- 
ming, etc. These country places are often situated where there 
are many of the natural advantages for outdoor recreation, or, 
if not, plenty of such facilities are provided. ( 

“One company, employing several thousand people, has four 
clubs, two in the town and two in the country. One of the 
country clubs is open to others than employes and is not largely 
used by thé factory people, but the one which is maintained for 
the employes and their families is very popular. Field days, at- 
tended by thousands, are held here several times during the sum- 
mer. In addition to the two club houses, one for men and one 
for women, there are booths, lunch houses and outdoor stage for 
evening entertainments, and a dancing pavilion. In the women’s . 
club house there is a nursery for babies and small children. 

“Another country club, which can easily be reached by train 
or trolley, has a membership of eighteen hundred, about half the 
employes of the company. Membership dues for men and women 
are ten cents and five cents a week, respectively. It is managed 
entirely by the employes, the company exercising no powers ex- 
cept those of a purely advisory character. In addition to the 
usual club house equipment, there is a large concrete swimming 
pool. There are two baseball diamonds, where teams represent- 
ing different departments play every week-end for the cham- 
pionship. There is a football field, a quarter-mile cinder track, 
and six tennis courts. This same company also conducts a sum- 
mer camp for the younger boys and an athletic coach is provided 
for them, who drills them several times a week throughout the 
year. Many of the boys spend their vacations and week-ends at 
the camp, where they sleep in tents and eat at a central lodge 
which is in charge of a responsible man. A small charge for 
board is made in order that the boys may be made to feel inde- 
pendent. 

“Six of the department stores visited maintain summer 
camps for employes. One firm which provides a camp for its 
i juvenile employes allows the boys and girls to go to it alternate 
: weeks at no cost whatever to the young people. Another camp 


which is much used charges for board on the basis of the em- 
ployes’ pay. Se 

“One large department store maintains a summer camp near 
the ocean for all of its employes. The junior employes, both 
boys and girls, are obliged to take systematic physical instruc- 
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tion, the boys being organized as a cadet regiment conforming 
to the United States regulations and fully equipped and uni- 
formed. These cadets, as part of their regular store duty, are 
required to spend two weeks at the camp each summer. This 
camp is under military regulations, the boys sleeping in army 
tents and spending much time in drilling and in athletic sports. 
Attendance at the camp for the girls and adult employes is op- 
tional with the employes, but the opportunity is much appreci- 
ated, since the management provides all possible means of di- 
version and entertainment. 

One company, employing about twelve hundred women, has 
a beautiful country place where the girls may spend their vaca- 
tions or go to recuperate after illness. That it is extremely popu- 
lar is attested by the fact that more than half of the women 
employes spent their vacations there last year. 


Club Dues 
Of ninety-nine companies reporting regarding the dues 
levied annually upon their club members, forty state that no 
dues whatever are charged. These clubs are open to all em- 
ployes and in several cases to members of their families and the 
entire communities. 
On the other hand, fifty-nine reported dues ranging from 
less than one dollar to twenty-five dollars annually. The aver- 
age would appear to be approximately $3.50 a year. 


Club Management 
From information furnished in fifty-eight cases, twenty- 
three companies prefer to keep the management of club rooms or 
houses entirely under their own control; twenty-five firms per- 
mit the employe membership to share in the control, while in 
ten cases the employes have assumed entire charge. 


Club Membership 
Information regarding membership is a little vague, but ac- 
cording to the reports of fifty-three establishments, approxi- 
mately twenty-nine per cent of the aggregate number of employes 
—175,770 individuals—are club members. 


Club House Hours 


According to the reports received by the investigator for the 
United States Bureau of Labor as to the hours that the club 
rooms are kept opén, the time ranges from an hour at noontime, 
and a short while in the evening at a few clubs, to the entire 
twenty-four hours of the day at others. On this point, however, 
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the establishments reporting may be placed in two groups—those 
that open early in the morning and remain open until late at 
night, and those that do not open until sometime in the after- 
noon, but are usually open in the evening. There are sixty-six 
establishments in the former class and twenty-two in the latter. 
The remaining forty-nine establishments did not report as to the 
hours the club rooms are kept open. 


Changes in Chairmanships of Sub-Committees 
Mr. Harold M. Thurston, of Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
New York, has assumed the chairmanship of the Sub-Committee 
on Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift Plans, succeeding Mr. L. S. 
Bitner, who has resigned from the service of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, the Class “A” member with which he was con- 
nected. 

_ Mr. L. L. Park, of the American Locomotive Company, has 
succeeded Mr. Burr A. Robinson, of the United States Rubber 
Company, as Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Labor Turn- 
over. 

Dormitory for Durham Mills Girls 
The Durham Hosiery Mills will erect a dormitory building 
for girls at a cost of $300,000. The building will be 90x 190 
feet, four stories and basement, with roof garden; room for 200 


_ girls, gymnasium, swimming pool, library, auditorium, reception- 


rooms, kitchen, dining-room and all modern conveniences, such 


_ as steam heat, electric elevators and shower bath. 


~ 


Western Electric Company Celebrates its Fiftieth Anniversary 


__ The Western Electric Company celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on December 29th at its main works in Hawthorne, a 
suburb of Chicago. A meeting of the 20,000 employes at the 


~ home plant was addressed by officials of the company. At the 


same hour the forty-five distributing houses throughout the coun- 
try were celebrating the anniversary and progress of the 
company. 


Placing Their Sons in the Service of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company 

The Washburn-Crosby Corhpany specializes in getting into 

its service sons of its present employes. The fact that many of 

the employes bring their sons to the company and secure em- 

ployment for them is an excellent indication that it is a good 

company to work for. 
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Personnel Activities of the U. S. Light & Heat Corporation 


The personnel activities of the United States Light & Heat 
Corporation, one of the newer Class “A” member companies of 
our Association, are carried on under an organization known as 
the U. S. L. Club. Every employe is eligible to membership 
and the annual dues are $1.00. Approximately 90 per cent of 
the employes of the company are members of the club. During 
the past few months, or since its organization, the club has con- 
ducted the following activities: 


Athletics 
Baseball Bowling 
Tennis Basket Ball 
Track Volley Ball 
Social 
Annual Outing Mass Singing 
Moving Pictures Noon Day Games 
Dances and Meetings 
Welfare 
Cooperative Buying Sewing Classes 
Naturalization Classes English Classes 
Housing Systematic Saving 


The club is also considering the publication of a monthly 
paper. 


Personnel Activities of the John B. Stetson Company 


The educational courses of the John B. Stetson Company~ 
are now being developed. Cooking and manual training classes 
are conducted for the benefit of girls and boys under sixteen 
years of age. Preliminary English and Americanization are also 
taught. Help is given to alien employes who desire to become 
American citizens. This company has for years conducted a 
Sunday school which has an attendance of over 600. The com- 
pany also has a group insurance plan and a cafeteria for its em- 
ployes where food is sold at cost. Over 2,000 are served daily. 
This company has recently begun the publication of a house or- 
gan called The Hat Box. There is a Quarter Century Club, 
that is, a club made up with a membership of 277 employes, who 
have been continuously in the employ of the company for over 
a quarter century. Recently the company has employed a visit- 
ing nurse, who works under the supervision of the Welfare 


Department. 
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Organization and Functions of the Personnel Department of 
the Successful Farming Publishing Company 


Lieut. Laurence W. Lane, Personnel Director for Success- 


_ ful Farming, favors the BuLLETIN with a booklet which this 


Company has just issued on the “Human Equation,” which book- 
let is the story of “a better place to work.” The information 
furnished is about the people who publish Successful Farming 
and the institution back of them. 

The activities of the Personnel Department, over which 
Lieut. Lane presides, are sub-divided into four departments and 
the functions of each of these departments are clearly set forth. 
Believing this information will be helpful to our other members, 
it is here reproduced: 


EMPLOYMENT DIVISION 


1. File of Desirable Applicants. 5. Complete Individual Serv- 
2. Knowledge of Help Needed. ice Records of Personnel 
3. Hiring, Based on 6. Transfers and Promotions 
(a) Interview 7. Job Analysis 
(b) Follow Up of Previ- 8. Wage Scales 
ous Experience and 9. Labor Turnover Records 
Training and Analysis 
(c) Trade and Intelligence 10. Employes’ Information and 
Tests (for special Grievance Service 
tasks) 11. General Instructions to New 
(d) Medical Examination Employes 
4. Placement, Based on a, b, 12. Interview All Leaving Em- 
c, d ployes 
MEDICAL DIVISION 
1. Physical Examination 6. Advise Employment Division 
(a) New Employes on Placement of Defec- 
(b) Old Employes (peri- tives 
odically ) 7. Health Education 
2. General Medical Service in 8. Safety First 
Building (a) Education 
(a) Physician (b) Treatment of Acci- 
(b). Nurse dents 
3. Dental Treatment (c) Insurance 
4. Home Service (d) Committees 
5. Treatment of All Emergency 9. Records and Statistics 


Cases 
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TRAINING DIVISION 


. General Instruction 5. Standardization of Methods 
. Individual Instruction as Throughout the Organiza- 
Needed tion 
. Study of Departmental 6. Production and Cost Records 
Work to Determine What 7. Progress Records of Stu- 
Part Can Best be Per- dents 
formed in Training Di- 8. Recommend Students De- 
vision serving Advancement 
. Arrangement With Depart- 9. Advise Employment Divi- 
- ment Heads for Assign- - sion Concerning Perma- 
ment of Work nent Placement of Stu- 
dents 


SERVICE DIVISION 


. Library ; 6. Summer Vacation Camp 

. Restaurant Service 7. Employes’ Magazine 

. Rest Room 8. Noonday Program 

. Recreation Room 9. Benefit and Loan Associa- 
. Social Activities tion 


From the Doherty News, the house organ of the Henry L. 
Doherty Company, we get the following account of the Doherty 
School for Securities Salesmen: 

From the large number of applications received for admis- 
sion to this school, 100 candidates had been enrolled and the 
attendance at the opening session was almost perfect. 

B. N. Freeman, Manager of the Bond Department, outlined 
to the students in a brief address the purpose and scope of the 
instruction, and F. W. LePorin explained to the men what was 
meant by the Doherty spirit. 

While Dr. L. F. Fuld, the Director of the school, held the 
first roll call of the class, an assistant furnished to each student 
a list of the ten books recommended for collateral reading dur- 
ing the first month of the course and application blanks enrolling 
each member of the class in the New York Public Library, thus 
enabling each of these men to obtain these books for home use 
without any expense whatsoever. 

After the organization of the class had been perfected, the 
entire party made an inspection trip of the Second Avenue Ele- 
vated Railroad of the Interborough System under the direction 
of Mr. Reeves, of the General Manager’s office, and found await- 
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ing them at the Manhattan terminal of the Queensborough Bridge 
a special car in which the party traveled over the line of the 
Manhattan and Queens Traction Company. 

The purpose of these two inspection trips was to enable the 
members of the class to inspect these two transportation utilities 
- from the point of view of the investor. B, W. Duncan, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Manhattan and Queens Traction Company, 
gave the members of the party throughout the trip to Jamaica 
and return a most interesting and instructive talk on street rail- 
way transportation and also answered all of the many questions 
asked by the members of the party. Incidentally, Mr. Duncan 
gave an excellent illustration of the Doherty spirit. He entered 
whole-heartedly into the spirit of the school, clearly demonstrat- 
ing that he was genuinely interested in the students of the 
school and not merely filling an assignment. 


A Further Recognition of the Economic Value of Music 


Mr. Robert E. Newcomb, Superintendent of the Deane 
Works of the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
forwards to the Managing Director copy of a musical program 
of the Deane Singing Club, which program was recently ren- 
dered. This program is another illustration of the commercial 
value of music in the management of an industrial institution. 
The program was complete in all respects and rendered wholly 
by employes of the Company. What creates more lasting good 
will than association in musical activities? 


Take Off the Limit 


I am reading, thinking, and working all the time to make 
myself a better leader for you. Take off the limit vou have 
placed upon yourself. Go into 1920 to win the best things in 
life for yourself and family—President John H. Patterson to 
the employes of the National Cash Register Company. 


Dr. Tily’s Fortieth Anniversary 


General Manager Herbert J. Tily, of the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Company, and past president of our Association, was 
agreeably surprised on December 18th. On returning to his of- 
fice after the morning concert he found his desk banked high 
with flowers and members of the firm and the buyers of the store 
assembled there to greet him. 

The occasion was the fortieth anniversary of Mr. Tily’s 
connection with the house. 
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Montgomery Ward & Company’s Bonus Plan 


Montgomery Ward & Company have for the past few years 
maintained bonus payments for satisfactory attendance records. 
In announcing their plan for 1920, they state the distribution 
will be made along the following lines: 

1, All time clock employes on our payroll on January 1, 
1919, and those employed during January, February and March . 
will receive two weeks’ additional pay in December, provided 
they are still. in our employ on December 23rd. 

2. All those employed during April, May and June, 1919, 
will receive two weeks’ additional pay in December, provided 
they are still in our employ on December 23rd. 

3. All those employed during July, August and September, 
1919, will receive one week’s additional pay in December, pro- 
vided they are still in our employ on December 23rd. 

The late and absence record will not determine the amount 
of bonus to be paid, but will, together with a personal output 
record, establish your value to the company. 


Washburn-Crosby Company Praised by State Officials 


J. P. Gardner, Commissioner of Labor of Minnesota, and 
Charles S. Allbright, Special Agent for the State Department 
of Labor and Industries, after a recent visit to the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, where they inspected the health department, 
the new cafeteria, the girls’ packing department, listened to a 
band concert and then thoroughly inspected all the working con- 
ditions in the mill, issued the following statement: “We only 
wish more large companies would follow the lead taken by the 
Washburn-Crosby Company in making working conditions pleas- 
ant for their employes and seeing to it that there is the right 
kind of recreation along with the work.” Both of these gentle- 
men lunched in the cafeteria and pronounced the meal one of 
the most wholesome they had ever enjoyed. Both of the gen- 
tlemen complimented the management on the condition of af- 
fairs and the good spirit which seemed to prevail everywhere. 


U. S. Steel Workers Buy More Stock 
The United States Steel Corporation announces that em- 
ployes will this year have the right to subscribe to the common 
shares of the company at 106 under the employes’ stock sub- 
scription plan. The amount of stock offered for subscription at 


‘ 
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this price is 60,000 shares, but this is only a nominal figure, as 
it is expected that the policy of the past will be followed whereby 
all subscriptions will be honored. It is believed that more than 
150,000 shares will be taken. 

Only once has the subscription price for the shares been 
higher than 106. In 1917 the offering price was 107 and 67,410 
shares were taken at that figure. The subscription in 1918 was 
95,437 shares with the price $92 a share. 


The Brighton Mills Induces Its Employes to Become 
4 Stock Owners 


The Brighton Mills, of, Passaic and Allwood, N. J., charter 
members of our association, and among the most progressive of 
the industrial institutions of this country, have adopted the plan 
of selling stack to their employes. The stock pays seven per 
cent dividends and is sold on easy payments. The management 
desires to have every employe of the company the owner of at 
least one share of stock. 


Naturalization Classes of the General Electric Company 


The General Electric Company, cooperating with the Lynn 
school department and the United States Bureau of Naturaliza- 


tion, has formed “Naturalization Classes” for men and women 


employes who wish to take out citizenship papers. 

There are three groups of classes: 

1. Employes who wish to file declaration of intentions. 

2. Employes who have filed declaration of intention, and 
who wish to file petitions (“‘second papers”). 

3. Employes who have filed “second papers,” and who wish 
to prepare for the examination required by law. 

Successful candidates in this group will be exempt from the 
court examination in civics. Such candidates will receive cer- 
tificates from the United States Bureau of Naturalization and 
these certificates will be accepted by the judge of the naturaliza- 
tion court in place of the examination. Only classes conducted 
under public school supervision are granted this privilege. 

4. Conference hours have been arranged, during which em- 
ployes may receive advice and help in cases requiring special 
ruling by the naturalization examiner. 

5. Wherever the enrollment of candidates wishing to file 
papers is large enough, the company will furnish transportation 
to and from the court where declarations or petitions are filed. » 
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Activities of the Sub-Committee on Employment 


Mr. John C. Bower, Chairman of our Association’s Sub- 
Committee, sends the Managing Director an account of the com- 
mittee’s activities up to the first of the current year, which report 
indicates that this committee will have some valuable data for our 
members in the report which it will submit to the annual conven- 
tion in New York this year. 


Good Showing of the English Branch of the Spirella Company 

Recently a contest was held in England to determine Great 
Britain’s best employers. In this contest the English Spirella 
Company secured the third prize, although this company has been 
but ten years established. President Kincaid is justly proud of 
the showing that the English branch of his company was able to 
make in this contest. 


Long Lists of Promotions in the Packard Motor Car Company 

The Packard Employes’ Paper contains a list of fourteen 
promotions made in executive positions in that company with 
the beginning of the new year. It is the policy of this company, 
to promote wholly from within its organization. Some of these 
promotions are to vice-presidencies, and all of them to positions 
of trust and responsibility. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter I. B. SHovup, Secretary-Treasurer. 
W. S. MacArtHvr, Chairman. Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. 


Armour and Company. Say, East Pittsburg 


F. E. Loomis, Secretary-Treas- ‘a. 
Western New York Chapter 


urer. 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. James H. Rano, Chairman. 
Philadelphia Chapter The Rand Company, North 
Mont H. Waicut, Chairman. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
John B. Stetson Co. H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas- 
Manton R. Kunz, Secretary- urer. 
Treasurer. ; Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. New York City Chapter 
York Road and Luzerne St., A. S. Donatpson, Chairman. 
Philadelphia, Pa. R. H. Macy & Company. 
Pittsburgh Chapter Ketty, Secretary-Treas- 
. E. WaKEFIELD, Chairman. 
‘Carnegie Steel Company, Du- The. Hew York Edison Com- 
quesne, Pa. pany. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Survey and Recommendation vital to the Association and 
Mr. R. G, Ropxey, Chairman. make recommendations of such 
The Chase National Bank, New new committee work as should 
York, N. Y. be undertaken. 
Duties: Public Education 
To report on new movements Mr. C. E. Suaw, Chairman. 


e 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine the relative merits 
of special and _ general training 
in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. , 

Health Education 

Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

c. To determine the _ relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 


The Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. Linx, Chairman. ; 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 
and tests have proven of 
value. 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. 


Job Analysis 


Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City. 
Duties: 

a. To show successful methods 
and what they have accom- 
plished. 

b. To suggest rational methods 
of procedure in anlayzing 
jobs of different character. 

— ment i 
r. C. Bower, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 


To show the complete organiza- 
tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 


to production, accounting, and 


marketing. 
Employe Representation in Man- 
agement 
Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. 
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New York University, New 
York City. 
Duties: 
a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
representation in manage- 


ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjusting 
industrial relations. 


Labor Turnover 
Mr. L. L. Park, Chairman. 
American Locomotive Company, 
Schenectady, N. 
Duties: 
a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing labor 
turnover. 


b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large industrial 
corporations where labor 
conditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turnover 
varies from 85% to 300% in 
different cities. There must 
be other conditions affecting 
labor turnover than hours, 
wages, and working condi- - 
tions of the institution. 


Marketing 
Mr. Jonn McLeop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 

b. Successful methods of training 
for marketing in typical in- 
dustries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
ing. For example. the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 


Office Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. Baxer, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
. New York City. 
Duties: 
a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 
b. To show types of training 
adapted to small offices. 
c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those direct- 
ing office workers. 
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Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. Gow1n, Chairman. 
New York University, 
York City. 


Duties: 

a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 

b. To analyze the requirements 
for executive leadership and 
suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 

c. To make an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 


Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. Prerr, Chairman. 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Duties: 

a. To suggest a practical working 
plan for a committee on Edu- 
cational Relations with Col- 
leges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 
tions of college graduates. 

c. To suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of col- 
lege graduates in industry. 


Trade Apprenticeship 
Mr. E. 


New 


SHELDON, General 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago, 
Duties: 


a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 
laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

c. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 


Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of introduc- 
ing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade) into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 

instruction with and without 
a training room. 
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Section II—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman 
American Rolling Mill 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Co., 


. Duties: 


a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 


tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 
Dr. A. J. Beatty, Chairman. , 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 
To recommend a 


for the 
developing of s 


illed and semi- 


skilled workers other than 
through apprenticeship. 
Unskilled Labor and ican- 


ization 

Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman. 

The American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To determine the feasibility of 
using English exclusively in 
industrial plants. 

b. To investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 

c. To determine further the actu- 
al results of Americanization 
work among corporations. 

d. To make clear definition of the 
meaning of the term Ameri- 
canization. 

e. To make a digest of the work 
of large corporations along 
these lines. 

f. A suggestion of the possibility 
of testing the results of ef- 
forts along these lines by a 
comparison of two selected 
groups the one with, the other 
without help along the path 
of Americanization. 

Profit Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 
Mr. Harotp M. Tuurston, Chair- 


man. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co.,, 60 
Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Duties: 

To study all means which can be 
employed by corporation to 
encourage thrift. 

Training for Foreign Commerce 

Mr. A. L. Brutmncstey, Chairman. 
National City Bank of New 

York, New York City. 
Duties: 

To formulate and outline funda- 

mentals of the subject. 


il 


Freperat Reserve or Cuicaco, Chicago, Ill..............- Mrs. S. A. Snoop 


Goopman Manuracturinc Company, Chicago, Til... 
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Class “A” Members 


AMERICAN Bripce Company, Mr. E. Banxs 
AMERICAN Harp Russer Company, New York City.. ---Mr. S. 

American Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N. Y.....-+..+-Mr, L. L. Parx 
AMERICAN RoLtrinc Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio........Mr. Cuartes R. Hoox 


AMERICAN § R, 
AMERICAN Sueet anp Tin Prats Company, Pittsburgh, Pa....Mr. J. A. H 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y..Mr. 


AmeERICAN Tuse & STAMPING Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......Mnr. 


Bercer Manuracturinc Co., Canton, Ohio J. H. Wrtson 
Tue Bitton Macuine Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......Mr. C, E. Bitton 
Tue Bricuton Mitts, Passaic, N. J. H. V. R. 
-Bripceport Brass Company, pridecpert Conn -Mr. Rosert H. Boots 

ROOKLYN Epison Company, Inc., rooklyn, W. N. Fennincer 


& Suartinc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.........Mr. E. L. 


ComMMONWEALTH Steet Company, St. Louis, Artnur T. Morgy 
Conso.ipatzp Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City.Mr. C. R. Lammert 
Cospen & Company, Tulsa, C, H. FENSTEMACHER 
Tue Curtis Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa...... C. D. Perrin 
Dennison MANUFACTURING Co. , Framingham, Mass..........-Mr. C 
Donce ManuracrurinG Co., Mishawaka, MELVILLE W. 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y..Mr. L. F. F 
R. R. Donnetrtey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

Chicago, Ill. Mr, T. E. 
Tue Dow Cuemrcat Company, Midland, Michigan...........-Mr. L. 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware......Mayor F. O. 
Durnam Hostery Mitts, Durham, N. C.............. Mrs. W. W. Suaw 
Eastern MANuFACTURING Company, Bangor, Me..............-Miss Rost L. SEARLES 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. W. R. Buscu 
Lire Assurance Society, New York, N. F. P. Pitzer 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. | ROR ~ Epwin S. Marston 


Feperat Reserve Bank or New York, New York City........Mr. 
Generat Motors Corporations, Detroit ich... Me: 


OF 


Tue B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio my 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Rusper Company, Akron, Ohio.........Mr. 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Paut C. Hotter 
Tue Graton & Knicut Manuracturinc Co., Worcester. Mass...Mr., Greene 
tRsHAW Exrzctric Caste Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.....¥r. J. W. SHREVE 

H. J. Heinz Comeany, Pittsburgh, Pa..... Mr. Howarp Heinz 
Grorce A. Hormex Company, Austin, Jay C. 
osePpH Horne Company, Penn. & Sth Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa.....Mr, H. M. PHiFer 
yatt Bearincs Division, GENERAL Motors Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J. MR, H. E. K’ Bure 
Intrnois Steet Co., Chicago, Ill...... 


. S. 


T. W. RoBINsON 
Rozsert H. Incersort & Bro., New York City............ +++e+Miss DorritT OSANN 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester ComPaNy oF New Jersey, Chicago, 
ones & Baxer, New York, N. R. Jonas 
ones & LauGuitn STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..... A. L. 


, Anprew H., Co., 141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y..Mr. Tames S. Hepces 

lace and 16th St., New York City....Mr. Watpemar Kors 
. S. Krescz Company, Detroit, Mich. ............ eeeceeceeeMr, Franx J. CAMPBELL 
Loomis anp Hart Furniture Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.....Mr. R. H. WrLiarp 
Joun Lucas & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, ALFRED V. Bowzn 


Wittram H. Lupen, Reading, Pa. ................- A. N. Boney 
Luxens Steet Company, Coatesville, Cuas. L. Housion 
Macy & Co., New York, N. A. S. 
Tomas Manvock’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J..... O. C. SHort 
Maxsnatt Wetts Co., Duluth, Minn............. -Mr. W. F. Arnot 
THe Mercuants’ Loan ann Trust Company, Chicago, I[Il.. Ferers 
esta Macutng Company, Pittsburgh. Pa. .. ....... --Mr. E. F. Harris 
Merroro.itan Lire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y...........+Dr, Lee FRANKEL 
Montcomery Warp & Co., Chicago, R. D. Tver 


it — 
— 
Acueson-Grapuite Co., Niagara Falls, N. E. — 
UNTER 
ATERSON — 
} E. C. Mayo 
RMUUR & COMPANY, MR. W. S. 
i) Tue Attantic Rerintnc Company, Philadelphia, Pa...........Mr. J. D. 
Tue Bert Company or Pennsytvania, Philadelphia 
— 
i 
A. M. Byzrs Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. C, L, 
Tue Cuasz Nationat Banx, New York, N. Y. Rosert G. Ropksy 
CINCINNATI MiLttinc Macuine Company, Oakley, Cincinnati...Mr. Frep A. GEIER @ 
i! Tue CLEvELAND-Ciirrs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich......Mr_W. H. Moutrow 
OMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY, 72 Adams St., Chicago 
4 
| 
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i} REIst 
RICE 
RowRER 
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Class A Members—Continued 
Tas Srares & Co., Denver, 


NarionwaL City Banx or New Yorx, New York City.....Mz. 
Nationat Toss Company, Pi rgh, 
Enctanp Teternonz & ComPany, 
Tas New, Yous Epison Company, Irving Place and 15th St., 
ew or 
New York Company, New York, N. 
Norpyxe & Marwon Co., Indianapolis, 
Norra Tonawanva Musicat Instrument Works, No. Tona- 
UNNALLY Co. (THE » Geo R. 
Comunity, Lrp., Oneida, N vo 
Orts Evevator Company, 11th Ave. and 26th St., N. Y. City...Mr. 
Pacxarp Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Tue Peortes Gas Licut & Coxe Co., Peoples Gas Bidg., Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
PHILADELPHIA Rarip Transit Co.,. Philadelphia, Pa...........--Mr. M. R, 
PHOENIX Iron Works Company, Meadville, W. C. 
Mutua Lire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn...Mr. C. E. Jounston 
far Prerce Arrow Moror Car Co., Buffalo, 'N. BR. F. Coreman 
PittspurGH Iron & Steet Founpries Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..Mr, C. B. Goutp 
Rattways Company, Pittsbur Me, G. Rice 
PoLict DEPARTMENT—CITY OF New Yorx, 240 Center St., New 
York City INSPECTOR ALFrEp W. 
tt & WHITNEY Co., Hartford, CHOOT E, E, Fow Ler 
Pressep Steet Car Company, Pittsburgh, J. B. 
Tue Procrer & Gamste Co., Cincinnati, 
Tue PrupentiaL Insurance Company oF America, Newark, 
Tur Pustic Service Corporation or N. J., Newark, N. J......Mr. 
Tus Ranp Company, North Tonawanda, N, MR. 
W. T. Company, Freeport, Ill. 
Tue Repusiic Iron & Steet Company, Youngstown, Ohio.....Mr. 
Tuz M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md... 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Royster Bidg. 


Tus ScHWARZENBACH, Huser Co., West Hoboken, N. J.........Mr. 
Szrvice Motor Truck Company, Wabash, Indiana............MR. 
Sueparp Exrecrrerc Cranz & Horst Company, Montour F 
Gro. W. Surtx & Co., 49th St. and Botanic Ave., Philadelphia 


Tue Sotvay Process Company, NN. E. R. Burry 
Sovrnern: Bert anp Company, Atlanta, . 
Southwestern Bett S t. Mo.......-Mr. H. D. McBrive 
Tue Sprretta Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. W. W. 
TANDARD Ort CoMPANY OF trormta, San Francisco, Cal.....Mr. R. C. Warner 
oun B, Company, Philadelphia, Mont H. Waicut 
Trawsripce & Cioruizr, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., 
SUBMARINE Boat Corporation, Newark, N. Harry H. T 
SUCCESSFUL FarmMiInc, Des Moines, Laurence W. Lang 
jwirt & CoMPANY. Union Stock Yards, Chi 4 
TABULATING Company, New York, N. Y¥. Mr. Rosgrt L. Houston 
HE Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City.........Dr. L. H. Canrretp 
Traveters’ InSurance Co., Hartford, Mr, Louis Denniston 
Unitep Macutnery Corporation, Albany Bldg. on, Mass..Mr. Cnas, T, 
U. S. Licut & Hear Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. H. H. 
Untversat Porttanp Cement Company, Chicago, Ill...........Mr. Rost, J. Younc 
Tue Warner Brotusrs Company, Bridgeport, Conn. ..........-Mr. Grorce L. Warren 
Ohio. Franxiin T. Jones 
M. D, Butt 
F. L. Lirman 
J. W. Drerz 
ork, 


WesttncHouse Ar Braxe Company, Mr. O. W. BuEntine 
WestincHouse Etec. anp Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa........Mr. Cart S. Corzr 
WincHester Repgatinc Anus Company, New Haven, Conn.....Mr. Huco Draw 
Wortuincton & Macuinery Co., New York City........Mr. Francis 
Yatz & Towne Myre. Co., Stamford, is B. CHALMErs 

Youncstown & Tuss Co., Youngstown, Ohio.......Mr. R. M. 
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| Publications of 
The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, 130 East i5th Street, New York City 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associa- — 


tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- 
ing ‘convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 
members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00. 


_ Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, reports and bib- 
liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 
$2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. eee 


i of the third annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A” 
members, libraries and colleges, $7.50 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 


bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class » 


“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50 


' . Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National — 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and - 


tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members, 
$3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A” 
members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. * 
Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools: 400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 
tables. Price to Class “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 
leges, $3.00; to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 


of the seventh annual convention of The National 


Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-conimittee re- 
rts, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. 
rice to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational in- 
_ stitutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries and 
educational institutions, $12.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1917,'cloth bound—$2.50. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50. 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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